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ADDRESS. 


BY JAMES G. BROOKS. 


® 
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It is few nearly three thousand years since the foum 







and fa'len—the rock of pu 
have crumbled—moral 


er, the adamaat of 
akes have dashed in ru- 


aera Masonry; as yet it has resisted the 
ing, of Time. Ki 3 have arisen. flo 
hius 


' strongest, the fairest fabrics of human enterprize 
: of human wisdom; Masonry has remained unbro- 


® Kindle the fire of his renown which blazes for 


‘the scyt 


en—it hath not bent to the storm, nor hath it died in 
the sluggish calm. If we examine the nature.and pro- 
gress of man’s institutions, we ahall find them all. par- 


. taking of that mutability which characterizes his own 


strange, and fitful, and feverish existence: perishable 
himself, how can he confer eternity upan_ his works? 
He erects his statue of brass, the colossus of ages— 
triumphant Time! thou huriest it to the dust! bp 
he can ascend the ever-during arch of¢ Fame, in- 
Reribe there the letters of his immortality—he cau 





a 
beacon to the universe, but he cannot recall the fast 
faint sigh of existence, nor protect his trophies RGajnst 
destrnetiiP eGo. and learn thie” t 
trom the melancholy pictirre of History’ Go, and mora- 
lize amidst the ruins of Thebes, and ask where are her 
hundred gates, her thousands of chariots, and her mil- 
liens of warriors? 


“Ah! there in desolation eld 
The desert serpent dwells aione, 

Vhere grass o'erzrows each muld'ring stene, 
And stoaes them selves to ruin giown 

Are gray and death-like old ” 


——4. 


Go, and leara wisdom from solitary Tyre; and /ask 
where are her goldea palaces and her numberless, na- 
vies? Go, andask of Egypt, where are her twenty 


thousind cities, hertemple ofthe sun, her oracle of 


Ammon, and her sacred fountain; there. the sun now 


shines on a bleak waste, the voice of the oracle hath} ¢ 


been silent for ages; and the wild weed hath long wav- 
ed in the bed of its fountain! Let Macedon produce 
the trophies of her conquering son,—Let Persia shew 
ihe diadem of Cyrus and the spear of Campyses. they 
are enveloped by the oblivious pall, and the mournful 
voice of [listory tellsanly that they have been. So itis 
with man, and withthe works of man—child of dou 
and danger—the spectre of uncertainty hends over 
cradled slumber, darkens the warm noon of hi 
hood, and extends his dusky arm over the e 
his decline. He walks forth ia his majest e 
vf God, ant the lord of creation—his path is on the 
mighty deep—his footsteps are on the lofty mountain 
—he stands on his proud eminence and looks down on 
asubject world. Look once again, and where is he? 
The mysterious fire of his existence is extinguished— 
the cold clod presses on his colder bosom—the dull 
worm banqnets on that brow where once sparkled ge- 
nias an) beanty—and the charnel shroud enwraps that 
form where ence glowed the star of henor and the pur- 
ple of dominion! 

Since then instability is inherent in the very nature 
of man, and spreads itselfover all his works, we 
can best jutyeo ‘thevi'ue of all institutions by their 
Jonger or shorter resistance to subdaing Time. We 
are sale in the assertion, that ao society can compete 


“| ed by the fragments ot gloryand the wrecks of magni- 


(with enthusiasm the dark and awlul form ef Death 


with ours in duration—it hath resisted evefy change 
and braved every tempest—it hath stood firm and be- 
held the wide-spreading pine of Assyria strewing the 
earth withits branches, in vast and giga ruin—it 
hath seen the rising flood of mighty hosts late im- 
perial Babylon+it bath seen the starry throne of the 
jest. Haroun broken down—it hath seen the majestic 
eagle of the Roman extending his dark form over the 
battle fields. 
“Where death’s brief pang was quicadet 


And the battle's wreck lay tliickest 
Strewed beneath she advancing banner 





Of the eagle's burning crest; 

There with hunder- jouds to fan her, 
Who could then her emer, 
Vic beaming from her breast?” 


Ah, that wing was arrested and the prowd bird struck 
down, a prey to the vultures of the northern forests. — 
So it hath been—the pomp, the pageantry, the migh- 
tiness of nations have been humbled: the hand of ob- 
scurity hath spread his folds over palace, and temple, 
and tower. 
of luxury have united in this work of destruction; and 
the impetuous wate of Time hath ever been chequer- 







ficence, floating aloag im fearful—and melancholy 


in. 

“Let it not heaid that‘evr boast in the amtiquity of 
our order is a vain and empty conceit. iga no 
hleness in that lofty, yet much abused pride of ances- 
try, which builds its fabricon the hallowed grave of 
valor and virtue, and sheds a melancholy grandeur on 
the descendents of illustruus men. What can be more 
gratefulto the aspiring mind of man, what better safe- 
guard can that mind possess against dishonorable and 
degrading actions, than the consciowsness that his fore- 
fathers were noble in theirday? With what aawellinz 
does he look over a long line of distinguished 
and feel that from them he sprung, and that 
nthe sepulchre of their 




















ones which marked the 
Id their spirits bending 
ip the wind! How high 
| beat ndinavian, when he saw 
the forms of his warrior sires Ndjng on the storm of! 
| night—when he heard their vajcés mingling with its 


| mfirmars, and deemed that they eft for a while the 

bust of their Vethalla to revisit es where they 

ence unturlted the white sail, andthe utains which 
hern! 


fhis fathers, an 
e mist, and hoveri 





And thus should it be with the nemory of the gal- 
Jan Wifted, and the brave. and thus should we fe! 
when that memory is awakened in our hearts —when we 
have poured out last low dirge ovér the bier of Worth, 
when the fair brow and white of beautiful love 
'are cold in the urn, their image uld be cherished 
| ever green in our affections. Worthless indeed would 
ibe our destiny ,where our actions to sleep with the 
clay. Were the fame of man limited to bis wild ard 
tumultuous career, —were hisname to pass away wth 
the sound of the heavy clod that rattles on his coffin 
—wheré his memory to end with the shrill and broken 
hearted wail that sorrew utters over hiw new male 
crave, where then would be the tanrel of honor andth: 
hay of genius? Where then would be that proud spir. 


tram on the iron arrows of danzer, and embraces 
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The fierce storm of war and the lazy moth | - 





it which now springs triumphant over alvera'te -which}vhrentened to veil that 
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himself! Earth would be a listless hermitage, and life 
avaluelesstoy. This veneration for the glory of fhe 
past is the great incentive to our aspirations for the fw. 
ture, they depend upon each other, and canbot exist 
separately. Refore we look forward through the eter- 
nity of years ~ decide what we shall be, we survey the 
past to see what others have been. By this meangainme 
can our emulation be excited, and our spirits .be con- 
firmed in. 

“that strong divinity of soul 

Which conquers chance and fate.” 


If these reasons be not enongh to justify the pride 
of antiquity; let your own experience in objects that 
are before you, he a convincing proof. Is there not’ 
spirit of mournful grandeur that inhabits a pile opee 
mighty and now desolate—is there not an affecti 
sublimity in the gray hairs and furrowed brew of tmv- 
jestic man—and is decay ever more interesting thao 
when we behold his shadowy form bending over the ru- 
ins of ancient empires? , 

There is a meet os in the history of mankind, where 
some of the branches of our order act a conspicnous 
part—the era df the crusades. In those romantic 
days, when the infant. was nursed amid clangour of 
arms, and his young eye was caught by the banner of 
his hase waving over his paternal domain— when he 
was taught to idolize glory and honor, and to prepare 
himself for a life of adventurous Seg arose the, or 
ders of knighthood Amongst our companions 
of Malta ia distinguished. y were established? 
by the illustrous Godfrey, in the 11th century, and the 
gallant Raymond of Thou louse was the first Gran 
Master. A part of their oath wag ‘“‘neyer to reck 
the number of an enemy, and to die_at their posts rath- 
erthan yield.” After the.loss of Jerusalem, they took 
the island of Rhodes from the Saracens, and kept it for 
two hundred years in defiance of the whole Mahome- 
tan power. In the 16th century, the Emperor Charles 
V. gave them'the’ isle of Malta, where under their 
Grand Master, the gray-headed Valetta, they resisted 
the angry Solyman, until be withdrew his ba ed navies. 
For seven hundred years this noble order was the ter- 
ror of Infidels, the defender of pbristianity, hase’ 4 
safe-guard of Europe. In our q@wo time, W 

them firmly resist the powertubNapoleon: and er 
the accursed spirit of weacheryasprung up io “ r aes 
tress, this masterly soldier would have retired fram 
rock of Malta confounded and defeated. It is nee 

to enlarge on the merits of these our companions, | 
actions from is noblest eulogy. 

I have said that one of the objects of Masonry is to 
unite the-world in a bond oflove. But this is pot @ 
she not only extends the friendly hand---she h 
her banner and her sword. ‘Che storm of. 
shaken that banner, bleed hath crimsoued that 
But never has her cross been upr in the 
injustice. It was for the pure faith that her wa 
hled---it was against the shield of oppression that h 
spéar rattled. In the 11th century, fierce convulsions 
agitated the eastern world. A destroying lion rushe@ 
down from the mouatains of Imans, an/, shook, 
mane in red triumph. The vietoriou it 
he Soracen crescenton the turrets of h hol 
“tretched his pA a ee oy n 
But a clond was in the west, w 
crescent, 

fherian left the fair hanks of his 




















ver-- 
impetuous Gaal poured down from the blue Pycences 
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* the white sails of Albion were set on the main, and the 
shrill horn of the blue-eyed German was heard afar 
from his native vales amidst the sands of Syria. Then 
the sword of Masonry was unsheathed, and powerful 
wasits blow. Bear witness, ye wasted fields of Sama- 
ria, ye broken battlementsof Askalon, and ye tenant- 
fess walls of Jerusalem!---Jerusalem! beneath thy bul- 
warks sleep our valiant ef yore---century after century 
hast thou seen the bones of heroes bleaching in decay, 
while from thy ruined towers the ow! hath hooted to 
hér dusky, paramour, and the forest lion hath made 
his lair in the sepulchre of Christ. When the firery 
crescent floated in proud and martial defiance---when 
the temple was broken down---the altar profaned---and 
the mcense extinguished--- when. 


“ M 's forest t> Galilec’s wave 

ee nee icenee drank the b'ood of the brave”— 
then, the champions of Masonry were the champions 
of faith---then the cloud of their numbers rolled, ahd 
their shout of vengeance rung through the woods of! 
Palestine. Nor rolled that cloud, nor rose that shout 
in vain: our gallant Templars and our knights of St. 
John marched to the triumph, and the red-cross of our 
otder waved victorious on Mount Calvary. 

Brethren, and Companions, we should feel in a _pe- 
culiar degree our duty and our obligations as Masons 
---the high responsibility we bear, and the grand object 
of our union. We are called upon bythe mystery of 
that mountain whence came the cry, bow down, bow 
down your heads, for the everlasting fire of the Al- 
ntighty is upon you,---by that awful sign which, like 
the incantation of the sorceress, forced the relentless 
grave to yield its prey—by that word which has bro- 
ken upon the iron sound of battle, upon the waves of 
the troubled sea, and upon the solitude of midnight— 
that word which never yet was uttered in vain:—We 
are called upon by these and by the voice of our sa- 
cred mysteries, to persevere in the grand design—to 
govern our lives by the great and sublime principles of 
our order,—and to hand down to our posterity the faia 
hrie of Masonry, unaltered, unviolated, and unst -ned. 
Se eieemeae 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


ST. PATRICK. 








There are so many absurd legends of the Irish A pos- 
tla. that his name has been brought into contempt, par- 
ticularly among Protestants. But an examination 
pf-his true history, will lead every fair-minded person 
to a very different estimate of his character. 

St Patrick appears to have been a native of Boulogne 
in France, andto have been born about the year 397 
A- D. . In his sixteenth year he was made captive in a 
marauding expedition by an Irish king, Nial of the nine 
Hostages. Being carried to Ireland and sold as aslave 
toa man named Milcho, living in what is now called 
the county of Antrim. The occupation assigned him 
was the tending of sheep. His lonely rambles over 
the mountains and che forests are described by himself 
as having been devoted to constant prayer and thought, 
and the nursing of those deep devotional feelings, 
which, even at that time, he felt strongly stiring within 
him. 

Atlength, after six years of servitude, the desire of 
escaping from bondage arose in his heart. ‘A voice in 
hisdreams,” he says. “told him, that he was soon to 
goto his own country, and that a ship was ready to 
convey him thither.” Accordingly in the seventh year 
of-his slavery. he betook himself to flight, and making 
his way to the southwestern coast of gee oe was 
these received on board a merchant vessel, which after 
a voyage of three days, landed him on the coast of 
Gaul: 

He now returned to his parents, and after spending 
“some time with them, devoted himself to study, in the 
cefebrated monastery of St. Martin, at Tours. Du- 
ing this period it would appear that his mind still dwelt 
wit fond recollection upen Ireland; for he had a re- 

e dream, which, in those superstitious ages, 
was regarded as a vision from heaven. [In this, 
he seemed to receive innumberable letters from Ire- 
land, inone of which was written, “ The voice of the 
Trish.” 

In these natural workings of a warm and pions ima- 
ination, so unlike the igies and miracles with 


oe : 7 * 4 ra 
what a hold the remembrance of [reland ‘had taken of 





which most of the of his life abound, we see 


nN 





his youthfu! fancy, and how fondly he already contem- 
plated some holy work in her service. 

Having left the seminary at Tours, he spent several 
years 1m travelling, study, and meditation; bat, at length 
being constituted a bishop, and having at his own re- 
quest been appointed by the See of Rome, to that ser- 
vice he proceeded on his long contemplated’ misssion to 
Ireland. 

Let us pause a moment to consider the state of 
Ireland at this period, that we may duly estimate the 
task which lay before this apostle, and which we shall 
find he gloriously accomplished. The neighboring 
Island of Britani, it will be remembered, was still un- 
der the Roman yoke; but no Roman soldier had ven-! 
tured to cross the narrow channel between Britain) 
and Ireland, and set his foot upon Lrish soil. To 
Ireland then Rome had imparted none of her civiliza- 
thon. 
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He has also taught us another truth, worthy of uni- 
versal remembrance. which is, that the Irish people, 
wedded as they may be to ancient customs, are still ac- 
cessible tothe gentle appeals of truth and ieason. 

ould to Heaven that those, who’ attempt to deal with 
what they consider the superstitions of the Irish, would 
follow the example of St. Patrick and treat them as 
rational beings. —Good rich. 





SKETCH OF TRAVEL. 
THE FIRE JUMP. 

When crossing the mountains from Toas into Santa 
Fe, we passed along the brink of a frightful precipice 
called the ‘Fire Jump,’ about which our guide told ws 
the following story: Col. Tom was a half-breed, well 
known a few years ago through all the villages in T'o- 
as---living at times with the [ndians---a shrewd, cun- 





The country was, in fact, ina state of barbarism : 
the government was the same as that which had been 
handed down for centuries, and which continued for! 
ages after. The territory was divided among a great) 


} 


| 


number of petty chiefs, who assumed the title and| 


claimed the sovereignty ofkings, but who yet acknowl- 
edged a sort of nominal alllegiance to the monarch of 
the realm. The disputes between these sovereigns 








were incessant, and the people were engaged in almost 


constant war. Among the rapid succession of princes, | 
history tells us of but few that did not die by vio- 
lenc.e | 
Io suclta state of things, it is obvious that there) 
could be little progress in the arts of peace, orin that! 
culture which proceeded from the diffusion of intel-| 
lectual light. A limited knowledge of letters existed 
in the country, and there was, no doubt. much mystical 
lore amongthe druid priesthood, who at this dark | 
period of society, appear to have led both prince and| 
people as their cheated and deluded captives, whither-| 
soever they pleased. 
The dominion, indeed, ot these artful priests over 
the mind of the nation, seems to have been absolute, 
and they exercised it with unsparing rigor. ‘The whole 
people weré subjected to an oppressive routine of rites) 
and ceremonies, among which the sacrifice of human! 
victims, men, women, and children, was comimon. The 
details of these shocking superstitions, are indeed, too 
frightful to be repeated here. It is sufficient to say, | 
that this mission of St. Patrick contemplated the con- | 
version of a nation, wedded to these unholy rites, to| 
the pore doctrine of the gospel. | 
He came alone, armed with no earthly power, array-| 
ed in no visible pomp, to overturn the cherished dy-| 
nasty of ages; to beat down a formidable priesthood ; | 
to slay the many-headed monster, prejudice; to! 


draw asside the thick cloud which overspread a} 
nation. and to permit the light of heaven to shine upon 
it. } 

There was something in the very conception of this, 
noble enterprise, which marks St. Patrick as endowed | 
with the true spirit ofan apostle. [t is sufficient to) 
say, that exercising no power but persuasion, and using | 
no weapon but truth, he proceeded from plce to place) 
and in the brief space of thirty years introduced chris- 
tianity into every province iv this land, without one drop 
of bloodshed- | Every where, the frowning altars of 
the Druids fell before him, the supersthious prince 
did homage to the cross, andthe proud priest of the 
Sun bent his knee te the true God. Christianity was 
thus introduced and. spread over Ireland, without vio- 
lence, and by the agency of a single individual. 

Where is there a brighter page in history than this. 
Where is there a life more enobled by lofty purpose 
more illustrious from its glorious results than this of 
St. Patrick? Surely, such an individual is no proper 
theme for ridicule pap f° Ifwe Americans do 
homage to the memory of Washington who aided in 
delivering our country from tycanvy, the Irishman may 
as justly hold dear the recollection’ of him who re- 
d his country from paganism. . 

Aside from the immediate benefits which St. Pat- 
rick secured to Ireland, he has left to all mankind the 
heritage of a glorious truth, that is, that in contending 
with human passions, and human weakness and human 
depravity, the ministers of Jesus Christ needs no other 
weapon than, enforced by holy example. He has left 
as an imperishable lesson ef wisdom, that susaion can 
overturn that dominion of ignorance and prejudice 
which might forever hold the sword at bay. 








} 
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ning fellow, not brave, but exceedingly wicked. He 
was the son of an American trapper, who perished in 
w one winter night, in the mountains, while 
Tom was yetan infant. Tom obtained the title of Colo- 
nelfrom the Americans, on account of a.martial atic 
commanding manner which he was fond of assuming. 
ke Spanish fluently, and knew enough of »Bng- 
iO mingle with thé traders, and be useful teen 
interpreter, being algo conversant with the ‘lan- 
guage of his Indian ne aM hous known t@ “he a 
great rascal, he wastolerated by Americans and 
iards on account, partly of his usefulness whe 
chose to make himself serviceable, and partly for 
reckless and humourous disposition; but the Indians 
hated him with deadly hostility. His superior intelli- 
gence made him feared among them, and they were 
jealous ofthe white blood that ran in his veins. Liv- 
ing under the rule of the Spanish government, they 
could not kill him without being punished for it, and 
this made their hatred the more bitter. He knew well 
the hostile feeliggs of the Indians with whom he min- 
gled, and the defight of his existence seemed to consist 
inplaning schemes ofdeviltry and rascality to aggrae 
vate them. He would steal from_the whites whiskey 
erfough to make a whole Indian town drunk, and in 
the midst of the carousal he would drive offthe horses 
and sell them to the Spaniards. He would interpret 
for the Indians when selling their skins to the traders. 
and invariable contrived to make himself half the ad- 
vantages of the trade. 

At length his depredations became so notorious and 
of so villainous a nature, that the Spaniards would no 
longer pretect him, and the Indians commenced hun- 
ting him for his life. He had been chased a whole 
day through the valley and up the mountain side, by 
a band of the Apachus Indians, when his horse gave 
out just at this spot, now known as ‘The Fire Jump.’ 
The animal fell near the edge of the precipice and to 
prevent the Indians discovermg him by the fallen steed, 
he exerted his strength, and actually pushed the poor 
dying horse over the rock into the abyss below. A hol- 
low log lay near the spot; he heard the approach of his 
pursuers; and jumping into the log, hé turned it over 
and lay concealed, as he thought, beneath it. 

But the Indians had seenthe action, and a fiendish 
revenge entered intotheir heads. They came to the 
spot pretending to believe that their prey had escaped 
them, and manifesting great vexation and disappoint - 
ment. They dismounted, and seating themselves up- 
on the log, rehearsed what they would do had they 
caughthim. Thusthe cunning savages sat till night 
was dark around them, when they gathered dry bran- 
ches and leaves, and commenced building their fire 
close against the hollow log where their enemy was 
hidden. The wretched victim then knew huttoo well 
that his concealment was discovered, and a horrid 
death was designed for him. He peeped from beneath 
the log, and saw that each man had his bow in hand, 
and his arrows ready for use. 

The fire kindled, rapidly, and the Indians laughed 
aloud as the flames curled around the rotten log.--- 
Tom was not brave, but it would seem as if the miser- 
able wretch formed the desperate resolution of dying 
by the fire, rather than give the Indians the delight of 
killing him with their arrows. This, however, was ‘a 
feat not in human nature to perform, and after endur- 
ing the torture to the last moment, the doomed wretch 
dashed off the burning leg, and sprang to his feet with 
his deer skin dress wraptin a sheet of flame. He 
threw himself upon the ground and rolled, but the. 
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ced with delight. 
rushing to the} recipice, sprung over the brink; a do- 
ven arrows pierced him at the moment, and with a 
frantic scream of agony, he sped like alightning flash 
into the dark guifbelow. The Indians threw them- 
selves upon their facesand peeped over the brink to 
see the burning body dash from rock to reck, until it 
disappeared beneath a projecting erag, hundreds of 
feet down in the frightful ravine; after which, they 
calmly smoked their pipes around the still blazing loc: 
and the terrible precipice, whose brink is almost the 
very summit of the mountain, has ever since been 
pointed out to travellers as ‘Tie Fire Jump. 


ISCELLANY, 





MAHOMET. 


M Reinaud, of the King*s Library a. Par 8. 


Mahomet was naturally gay, affable, and of an even 
disposition. He listened patiently to every body; and, 
to use the expression of his historians. when he was in 
company he was never the first to rise. 

His domestic establishment was simple, modest; in 
short, like that of a private individual. 
tet were the food most frequently used; and sometimes 
two months would elapse without the lighting of a 
fire. 
own clothes, swept his own room, and waited on him- 
self. 

-He constantly maintained forty persons at his own 
expense. Whatever they asked, he never refused: 
so that more than once it happened to him to be in 
want of the necessaries of life. God,—again to use 
the words of his historians,—offered him the keys 
of all the treasures of the earth; but he declined 
them. : 

The feeling which Mahomet was the least able to 
control, especially towards the latter part of his life, 
was the love of woman. The taste, and a liking for 


Mahomet darned his own stockings, mended his} 


: 
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respectfully drank it; when he expectorated, they 
swallowed his saliva; when he eut bis hair, they eager- 
ly collected the fragments. In speaking of this subject, 
an idolator of Mecca, who had witnessed the splendor 


of Persia, declared that no king had éver been so re- 
spected, that no prince had ever enjoyed such an em- 
‘pire, as Mahomet. 





Tur tare Steruey Busrovens.—The New York 
Signal, after chronicling the death of this notorious in- 
idividual, remarks that he ** had been in numerous pris- 
ons, for various crimes, and made many surprising es- 





|capes from them; and, finally, took up the business of 


| being a respectable man !” 
ake his for all in all, Stephen Burroughs was pro- 


‘bably one of the most singular men whose virtues and 
_crimes were ever a blessing and acurse to himself in 
Though guilty, 
during the spring, summer, and the largest portion of 
ET he following curious particulars of the perspnal of tish character the antamn of his life, of crimes and follies, equalled in 
celebrated impostor are derived ‘rom a Description of Mussulman | nymber and variety only by their enormity and atrocity, 

Records in the Cahinet ofthe Duc Ce Blacas; recently pub ished by jhe yet really possessed a soul overflowing with benevo- 


|particular and society in general. 


ilence and a heart easily melted by the voice of suffer- 
ing. 
strangely mixed up that it was difficult to decide wheth- 


er the doing a criminal or a charitable deed gave him 
One who knew him well, in the 


| the most satisfaction. 
palmy days of his iniquity, and could not, at that time, 


Dates and wa-|ut admire him for his great intelligence and good hu- 


mor, has often remarked to the writer of this notice, that 
he could never'tell whether Steve—as he used famil- 
iarly to call him—most delighted in recounting his in 
\iquitous or his benevolent acts. 

| But, after a long course of licentiousness, , rascality, 
and goodness, a change, somehow or other came over 
the spirit of Stephen's dream—he “ took up the busi- 
ness of being a respectable man ;” and well and honor- 
_ably did he follow that business, as the many friends— 
enemies he had none—who_ were long _his neighbors, 
_will all cheerfully testify. He resided, for many years 
\in Shipton, Lower Canada, on the banks of the noble 
‘river St. Francis, where he "married, at the age of a- 
bout sixty, a charming black-eyed girl of nineteen, 
|who, in about twelvemonth after the knot was tied, 


In him the principles of good and evil were so 


perfumes. were, after ambition, his two ruling passions. | Presented her aged but loved and loving lord with ws 
“Two things,” he himself sa‘d, “attract. and ex-|fine and healthy a female baby as_ ever filled a father's 
cite me—woman and perfumes; these two things | heart with joy. He supported himself and little family 


recreate me, and render me more disposed to pray- 
er.” 


ing slaves. At his death he left nine of them. 


number of wives at four. 


a several years, by receiving and educating, at his re- 


sidence, Hoe lads, .the sons of wealthy gentlemen of 
3 : -on-| Montreal, Three Rivers, Quebec, and other places.— . 
Mahomet matried about a dozen women, not mn Theee young tals lathes ~— vb Gear teed Henge: their vanity, and their love to feed their pride. 
was evident violation of the precept which fixed the | had an exceedingly happy tact of imparting knowledge 


vy, or revenge, in regard to that brother. In all affec- 
tion’ of woman there is a devotedness which cannoi be 
properly appreciated by man. In those regards where 
the passions are not all necessary in increasing the 


of the Caesars of Constantinople, and that ofthe Cosroes| strength of the affections, more sincere truth and 


pare feeling may be expected, than in such as are de- 
pendent upon each other for their duration as well as 
their felicities. A sister's love in this respect is pecu- 
liarly remarkable. There is no selfish gratification in 
its outpourings, it lives from the natural impulse, and 

nal charms are not in the slightest degree neces 
sary to its birth or duration. 





Advantage of Scandal.—Ifa man wants popularity 
and friends they can most readily be obtained in this 
country by suffering himself to be scandalized. Caleb 
Clambake gives the following humorous and natura} 
account of the popularity of Deacon Jones: 

As for the abusin’, it does a man nation sight o’good. 
It fixes his flint the right way. The more you abuse 
a man providin’ he dont turn right around and abuse 
you, the better it is for him. People are apt to exam- 
ine, and if a man’s bad, and you say he’s a little worser, 
their sympathy gets riz, and they{vete for him. Why 
when deacon Jones wanted to goto the legislatur’, he 
guy Sal Slocum (and she was a whole team in the slan- 
erin’ line,) ten dollars to go around and call him names. 
She arned her money tew, mind I tell you. Wei, 
people had never hearn about him. Some folks said 
it was tarnal shame that sich an old git-out should ab- 
use an honest man, and he oughter be sustained—and 
they voted for him. Others sed he must be a man of 
consequence, or his enemies weuld'nt find out sich 
means to blaggard him, and they voted for him. And 
the Deacon's private friends, without distinction of 
party, got riled at hearin’ him slandered about in this 
way, and they woted for him Atwit'em all, he got ana- 
mazin’ lot o’vares, and was elected jest as slick as a whis- 
tle. Arterthe ‘lection some people come to him and 
said he hadn’t oughter stand old Sall’s lies, and he'd 
better—now he was elected, have her up before the 
court for libellin’. The Deacon had like to snicker 
rite out, but he puton along face,and talked away 
a spell about his impernable honesty, that only shone 
brighter for such rubbin’, and talked of that kind until 
every body left him, convinced he was the most suffer- 
in’ patriot ip all natur.” 





» ODDS ANDENDS. 
Women of fashion starve their happiness to feed 


Among the addresses presented upon the accession of 


But in his character of a to his pupils—as to a kind father, and, at the expiration|James the First, was one from the ancient town of 


prophet he pretended to be exempted from the com-| of their studies, quitted his pleasant dwelling with the| Shrewsbury, wishing His Majesty might reign as long 


mon law. He affected to say, that all the prophets 


| utmost regret. 


Although the morning and noon of his|as the sun, moon and stars endured. 


“Faith, mon,” 


who had preceeded him and acted inte same man- life was cloudy and forbidding; the evening was blame-| said the king to the person who presented it, “if I do, 


ner. The truth is, that whether we regard his own 
life, or certain passages in the Alcoran, it is manifest 
thathe placed sovereign happiness in sensual pleas- 
ures. 


less and peaceful. 


\in hand, and never didshe perform 
completely and effectually. 


Reformation never got hold of a| my son must reign by candle light. 
| harder customer than when she took hae Burreugh’ 


There is nothing which so keenly wounds a little 


er work more| mind, as t@ witness the objects of its jealousy calmly 
His many virtues will ever| pursuing their own concerns, without the least notice ° 


Mahomet was very zealous for his friends. He lov-|be remembered with feelings ot pleasure by those! of its puny vaporings. 


ed to serve them with the same ardour with which| Who knew him well, during the beg, though far 


Tran- 


they served him: which was in his eyes the surest 
method of attaching them to his cause. But in pro- 
portion as he was disposed to serve his friends, was he 
implacable towards his enemies. If any one interpos- 
ed an obstacle to his designs, he gave himself up to 
excessive resentment ; fire, poison,---he stuck at no- 
thing. In this respect hé shared the vindictive feel- 
ings of his countrymen; and he did net begin to mani- 
feswany greatness of soul, until the firm establishment 
of his power had placed him above these horrible at- 
rocities. 


|too small portion, of his long life.— 
| script. 


| 





A SISTER'S LOVE. 
love for her brether. 
so diseonnected with selfish sensuality; so feminine in 


so devoted. Nothing can alter it—nothing can sup- 
press it. The world may revolve, and its revolutions 


Mahomet treated religion asa political means of| effect changes in the fortunes, in the character, and in 


arriving at his ends. On every occasion he made Hea- 
ven speak. Thus, by the assistance of the Alcoran 
alone, we may form a notion of the most important e- 
pochs of hislife. He never failed to give to all his 
proceedings a religious character. The Mussulmans, 


and if his character is so maligned, whose yoice will so 


quenchable loye, a sister's is pre-eminent. It resis so 


in order to express the extreme attention of Mahomet! exclusively on the ties of consanguinity for its susten- 
to every thing which related to the ar: say that ev-jance, it is wholly divested of passion, and springsfrom 
i 


en when he looked down on the earth, 


s reflecti 
were on heaven. : 


ch a deep recess in the human bosom, that when a 
sister once fondly and deeply regards her brother, that 


By such devices he inspired an enthusiasm re ee her existence. In all the an- 
his companies of “es it is difficult to find a odband nals of crime, it i# considered anomalous 
instance, en ‘ 


took the water which had washed ‘away his filth, and 


nsed himself, his disciples} to find the hand of a sister raised in against her 


brother, or her heart nurturing the 





) hatred, en- 


There is no purer feeling kindled upon the altar of 
human affections, than a sister's pure, uncontaminated|is an unfortunate fellow, and deserves the sympathy 
Itis unlike all other affections] of the editorial brotherhood of the country. 


Forty weddings were recently consummated in one 
week, in one of the counties of north Mississippi.— . 
Heavy pecuniary embarrassments it is believed drove 
them to this last act of desperation. - 


Too bad. The editor of the Centerville (Pa.) Times © 





Some 
unfeeling wretch entered his cellar a short time since 


its developement; so dignified, and yet with all, so fond, | drank up all his cider, and pocketed all his pigs’s head 


and feet. s 





Gammon.—An exchange paper says a pedlar sold to 


the disposition of the brother, yet if he wants, whose|@ pious old women, for four round silver doliars, alarge 
hand will so speedily stretch out as that of his sister?/ quarto labelled “Scott's family bible, ornamented with 


cuts, or no sale.” ‘The next morning the good old sou¥ 


readily swell as his advocate? Next toa mother’s un-| carefully rubbed her spectacles, and opened a back- ~ 


gammon board. 





A Gentleman was inquiring for a young lady of his . 
Jacquaintance. ‘She is dead,” replied the °' 
n to whom he addressed his inguiries. ‘Good 
God" I never heard of it—what her disease?"—- - 
“Vanity.” returned the other; “she hérselfalive ~~ 
in the arms of an old fellow of se: enty, with a ne, ° 
in order to have the satisfaction of a gilded tomb”: * 














POPULAR TALES. * 
STORIES OF IRISH PEASANTRY. 


BY MRS.S.C. HALL. 


“€ggind not high things : but condescend to men of low state.” 
Sr, Paut. 


“IT’S ONLY A DROP.” 


Tr was a cold winter's night, and though the cottage 
whe re Ellen and Michael, the two surviving children 
of old Ben Murphy, lived, was always neat and = com- 
fertable, st‘ll, there was a cloud overthe brow of both 
troglter and sister, as they sat before the cheerful fire; 
itbiad. obviously been spread not by anger, but by 

sor gow. The silence had continued long, though it was 
not bitter. At last Michael drew away from his sis- 
tat’ & eves the checked apron she had applied tothem, 
andl taking her hand affectionately within his own, 
said, “It isn’t for my own sake, though the Lord 
km ews Ishallbe lonesome enough the leng winter 
aig hits and thelong summer days without your wise 
sajfing, and your sweetsong, and your-merty laugh, 
th: at [can so well remember—ay, since the time when 
ovgw poor mother used to seat us on the new rick, and 
then, in the innocent pride of her heart, call our father 
@ look at us, and preach to us against being conceited 
at the very time she was making us proud as peaéocks 
‘by calling us her blossoms of beauty, and her heart's 
blood, and her king and queen.” 

“« God and the blessed virgin make her bedin heaven 
now and for ever more, amen,” said Ellen, at the same 
time drawing out her beads, and repeating an ave with 
inconceivable rapidity. ‘* Ah, Mike,” sheadded “that 
was the mother and the father too, full of grace and god- 
hiness.”” 

“ True for ye. Ellen ; but that’s not what [’m afther 
now, as you well know, you'blushing little rogue of the 
world; and sorraa word I['llsay against it in the 
end, though it’s lonesome [ll be on my own hearth- 
stone. with no one to keep me company but the 
ould black cat, that can’t see, let alone hear, the cray- 
thur!” 

**\Now,” said Ellen, wiping hereyes, and smiling her 
own bright smile, “lave off; ye’re just like all the men, 
purtending to one thing, whin ye mane another; 
there’s a dale of desate about them—all—every one of 
them—and so my mother @ften said. +Now you'd bet- 
ter have done, or maybe [ll say something that wil! 
bring, if not the color to your brown cheek, a dale 
more warmth to yer warm heart, than would be con- 
vanient, just by the mention of one Mary—Mary ! what 
a party name Mary it is, isn’tit ?—it's a common name 
too, and yet you like it none the worse for that. Do 
you biel 


the ould rhyme’. 
Well, I’m not going to say she is contrary—I'm sure 
she’s any thing but that to you, any way, brether Mike. 

Jan’t you sit still and don't he pulling the hairs eut of 
Pasheen cat's tail, it isn't many there's in it: and Id 
thank you not to unravel the beautiful English cotton 
stocking I’m knitting : leave off your tricks, or I'll 
make common talk of it, I will. and be more than even 
with you, my fine fellow! Indeed, pour ould Pusheen, 
she continued, addressing the cat with great gravity, 
“never heed what he says to you; he has no notion 
to make you either head or tail tothe house, not he; 
he wont let you be without a misthress to give you 

raup of milk, or yer bit of sop ; He wont let you be 

Yn ta my poor puss; he’s glad enough to swop an 

Ellen for a Mary. so he is : but that’s a sacret, avour- 

seen; don’t tell it to any one.” 

“Anything for your happiness,” replied the bro- 

» somewhat sulklily ; “but your bachelor hasa 

‘worse fank than ever [ had, notwithstanding all the 

Wecturing you kept onto me; he has turned for the 
drop, Elien ; you know he has.” 

How spitefally you said that !” replied Ellen ; and 
isn’t generous to spake of it when he's not here to 
defend himsel|.” 

« * Fou'notlet a word go against him,” said Mi- 
shael. 





“Mary. Mary quite contrary "’ 


“ No,’"she said, * I will never let ill be spoken of an 
absent friend. [ know he has aturn for the drop, but 
Pit eure him.” 

* After he’s married,” observed Michael not very 
good naturedly. 


‘ther, who knows what I may dowith a lover! 
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* No,” sheanswered “ before. I think a girl's 
chance ofhappiness is not worth much who trusts to 
after marriage reformation. I wont. Didn’l reform 
you. Mike, of the shockin’ habit you had of putting 
every thing off to the last? and after reforminga_ bro- 
Do 
you think that Larry's heart is harder than yours Mike? 
Look what fine vegetables we have in our garden now, 
all planted by your own hands whenyou come home 
from work—planted during the very time which you 
used to spend in leaning against the door cheek, 
or smoking your pipe, or sleeping over the fire ; 
look at the money you got from the Agricultural So- 
ciety.” 

“That's yours, Ellen,” said the generous-hearted 
Mike; “ I'llmevertouch a penny of; but foryou I 
never should have had it ; Ll! mever touch it.” 

* You never shall,” she answered; * I've laid it 
every penny out. so that when the young bride comes 
home, she'll have such a house of comforts as are not 
to be found in the parish—white table-cloths for Sun- 
day, a little store of tay and suyar, soap, candles, starch, | 


every thing good, and plenty of it. 





* Dear Ellen !” he exclaimed, “ it was ‘only adrop,’ 
the least taste in life that overcame me. It overtook 
me unknowst, quite against my will.”’ 

** Who poured it down yer throat ?” 

“Who poured it down my throat is it? why myself, 
to be sure; but are you going to put meto a_ three 
months’ penance for that ?” 

* Larry, will you listen to me, and remember that 
the man | marry must be converted before we stand be- 
fore the priest. [ have no faith whatever in conversa- 
tions after” 

* Oh Ellen!” interrupted her lover. 

‘It's no use oh Ellening me,” she answered quickly; 
I've made my resolution and I'll stick to it. 4 
| “ She’sas obstinate as ten women !” said her brother 
|“* There’s no use in attemptifig té contradict her; she 
‘always has had her own way.” 
| “Itsvery cruel of you, Ellen, not to listen to 
| feason. I tell you a tablespoonful will often upset 

me.” 

If you know that Larry, why do you take the table 
spoonful !”’ : 

Larry could not reply tothis question. 











He coukl 


‘My own dear generous sister,” exclaimed the only plead that the drop got the betterofhim; and the 


young man. 

‘“* [shall ever be your sister,” she replied, ‘‘ and hers 
too. She's a good colleen, and worthy my own Mike, | 
and that’s more than I would say to ‘ere another in 
the parish. [ wasn’t in earnest when | said you'd be! 
glad to get rid of me; so put the pouch, every bit of it 
off yer handsome face. And hush!—whist! will ye! 
there’s the sound of Larry's footsteps inthe bawn—| 
hand me the needles, Mike.” She _ braided back her | 
hair with both hands, arranged the red ribbon, that con-| 
fined its luxuriance, in the little glass that hung upon a) 
nail on the dresser; and, after composing her arch 
laughing features into an expression of great gravity, | 
sat down, and applied herself with singular industry to 
take up the stitches her brother had cropped, and put 
on a look of right maidenly astonishment when the! 
door opened, and Larry's good-humored face entered 
with the salutation of * God save all here!” He pop- | 
ped his head in first, and, after gazing round, presented | 
his goocly person to their view; and a pleasant view 
it was, for he was of genuine Irish beariug and beau- 
ty—frank, and manly, and fearless-looking. Ellen, | 
the wicked one, looked up with well-feigned astonish-- 
ment, and exclaimed, “ Oh‘ Larry, is it you,and who 
would have thought of seeing you this blessed night !—! 
ye’re lucky—just intime for abit of supper afther 
your walk across the moor. [ cannot think what in the | 
wortd makes you walk over that moor so often; you'll 


temptation, and the overcomingne:s of the thin 
was very hard to be at him so about a trifle. 

* [can never think athing a trifle,” she observed, 
“that makes you so unlike yourself ; [ should wish to 
respect you always, Larry, and in my heart [> believe 
no woman ever could respect adrunkard. I don’t want 
to make you angry ; God forbid you should ever be 
one, and I know youare motone yet; but sin. grows 
mighty strong upon as without our knowledge. And 
no matter whatinau!gence leads to bad ; we've a_ fight 
to think any thing that dves lead to it sinful in the pros- 
pect, if not at the present.” 

* You'd have made a fine priest, Ellen,” said the 
young man, determined if he could not reason, to 
laugh her out of her resolve. 

* | don't think,” she replied, archly, “If I was a 
priest that either of you would have liked to come to 
me to confession. J 

“But Ellen, dear Ellen, sure it’s not in positive 
downright earnest you are ; you can’t think of putting 
me offon account of that unlucky drop the least taste 
in life | took at the fair. You could not find it in your 
heart. Speak for me, Michael, speak forme. RButlI 
see it’s joking youare. Why, Lent’ll be on usin no 
time, and then we must wait Easter—it’s easy talk- 
nig,” 

Larry interrupted Ellen, do not talk yourself into 
a passion ;: it will dono good ; none in the world.— 


g, and it 
. 





get wet feet, and yer mother ‘ill be forced to nurse you. | I am sure you love, and! confess before my bro- 
Of allthe walks in the county, the walk across the'ther, it will be the delight of my heart to return that 
moor’s the dreariest, and yet ye’re always goning it! love, and make myself worthy of you, if you will only 
I wonder you havn't better sense; ye’re not such a break yourself off that one habit, which you qualify to 


chicken now.” 

** Well,” interrupted Mike, * it’s the women that’ 
bates the world for desaving. Sure she heard yer! 
step when nobudy else could; its echo struck. on her| 
heart Larry—let her deny it ; she'll make a shove offif| 
she can; she'll twist you, and twirl you, and tura you 
about, so that you wont know whether it's on your 
head or your heels ye’re standing. She'll tossicate yer 
brains in no time, and be as composed herself as a dove 
on hernest ina storm. Butask her, Larry. the 
straightforward question whether she heard you or not. 
She'll tel! no lie—she never does.” 

Ellen shook her head at her brother and laughed.— 
And immediately after the happy trio sat down toa 
cheerful supper. 

Larry was a good tradesman, blythe and “ well to 
do,” in the world; and had it not been for the one great 
fault—an inclination to tske the “ least taste in fife 
more” when he had already taken quite enough—there 
could not have been found a better match for good 
excellent Ellen Marphy. inthe whole kingdom of Ire- 
land. When sapper was finished, the everlasting whisky 
hottle was prodaced, and Ellea resumed her knit- 
ting. After a time, Larry_ pressed his suit to Mi- 
chael for the industrious hand of his sister, think 
doubtless, with the natural self-couceit of all manki 
that he was perfectly secure with Ellen; but thoa 
Ellen loved, like all my fair countrywomen, well, she 
loved, I ai sorry to say, unlike the generality of my 
fair countrywomen, wisely, and reminded her lover 
that she had seen him intoxicated at ‘the last tair of 
Rathcoolin. 








nor ste dues his Reverence would have wi 


your own undoing, by fancying, because the least taste 
in life makes you what you ought not tobe, that you 
may stiil take it.” ‘ 

“T'itake an oath against the whisky, if that will 
plase ye, till Christmas.” 

* And when Christmas comes, get twice astipsy as 
ever. with joy-te think yer oath is out—no !” 

* ['ll sware any thing you plase.” 

“| don’t want you to sware atall; there is no use 
in aman taking an oath he isanxious to havea 
chance of breaking. I want yourreason to be con- 
vineed.” 

** My darling Ellen, all the reason [ ever. had in my 
life is convinced.” 

** Prove it by abstaining from taking even a drop, even 
the least drop in life, if that drop can make you agvham 
ed to look your poor Ellen in he face.” 

* Pil give it up altogether.” . 

“T hope you will one of these days, froma _ convic- 
tion that itis really bad in every way; but not trom 
cowardice, not because you darn’t trust yourself.” 

* Ellen, I’m sure ye’ve some English blood in yer 
veins, ye’resuch areasoner. Irish women don't often 
throw a hoy off because of a drop, ifthey did it’s nog, 






or summer.” 
« Listen to me Larry, and believe, 
e this way, I regard you truly ;. 
Vege take the trouble to tell yo 
‘Like Mick Brady's € 
thrashed him, cried ever the blow 
all for his good,” observed her brother 







that though 
it (oogh, 


. 


i a 


Ls 









- Nonsense !—listen to me, [ say,and I'll tell you 
why Lam so resolute. , I'ts many a long day since, 
vo ng to sehool, | used%o meet—Michael minds her, 
‘oo, I'm sure—an old bent woman; they used to call 
her the Witch of Ballaghton. Stacy was, as T have 
«aid, very old entirely, withered and white headed, 
bent. nearly double, with age, and she used to be ever 
and always muddling about the streams and ditches, 
gathering herbs and plants. the girls said to work) - 
charms with ; andat first they used to watch, rather) ‘ And your poor mother ? I asked. 
far off, and 4f they thought they "had a good chance} ‘ Thank God, she died that night—she died before 
of eseaping hee tongue and the stones she flung at| worse came; she died on the bed that before her 
them, they'd callheranill name or two, and some |corpse was cold, was dragged from under her— 
times. old asshe was, she'd make a spring at them side- through the strong drink —through the badaesss of him 
waws like a crab, and howl,and hoot, and scream, aad who ought to saved her; net that he was a bad man 
then they'd be off like a flock of pigeons froma hawk, reer when the whisky had ne po wer over him, but 
and she'd go on disturbing the green-coated waters he could not bear his own reflections. And his end 
with her crooked stick, and muttering words which |soon came. He didn’t die like a king: he gat smothered 
none, if they heard, could understand. Stacy had!io aditch, where he fell; he died, and was in the pres- 
heen a well-rared woman, and knew a dale more than)ence of God—how? Oh, there are things that have 
any of us; When not tormented by the Chilaren, she had whisky as their beginning and their end, that 
was mighty well spoken, and the gentry thought a} make me as-mad as ever it made him! The man takes 
dale about her more than she did sbout.them; for|adrop, and forgets his starving family ; the woman 
she'd say there wasn’t one inthe country fit to tie her|takes it, and forgets she isa motherand a wife. It's 
shoe, and tell them so, too, ifthey’d call her any ching ithe curse of [reland—a bitterer, blacker, deeper curse 
but Lady Stacy, which,the rale gentry of the piece all peer ever was put on it by foreign power or hard-made 
humoured her in ; butthe upstarts, whothink every '@ws- , 
civil word to an inferior isa pulling down of —_ ~_e | 2 * God bless us!” was Larry’s half-breathed ejacula- 
dignity ir noses as they passed her, | Hon. 

Sot ae for it. Sn ‘« Tonly repeat ould Stacy's words,” said Ellen “you 

One day Mike had gone home before me, and com-|see I never forget them. ‘You might think, ’she conti- 
ing down the back bohreen, who should I see moving | ned, "that 1 had had warning enough to keep me 
along it bat Lady Stacy ; and on she came muttering | from having any thing to say to those who war too 

ad. mumbling to herself till she got near me, and as|fond of drink, and I thought I shad; but, somehow, 

e did, | heard Master Nixon (the dog man")’s hound | Edward Lambert got round-me with his sweet words 

full cry, and seen him at her heels, and he over the | and I was lone and unprotected. I knew he had a 

\edge encouraging the baste to tear her to pieces.—|little fondness for the drop ; but in him, young, hand- 
‘The deg soon was up with her, and then she kept him some, and gay-hearted, with bright eyes and sunny 
off as wellas she could with her crutch, cursing the | hair, it did not seem like the horrid thing which had 
entire time, and I was very frightened, but [ darted | made me shed no fears over my father $ grave. Think 
to her side, and, with a wattle I pulled out of the hedge | of that, young girl: the drink dos’nt make a man, a 
did my best to keep him of her. |beast at first, but it will do so before it’s done with 

Master Nixon cursed at me with all his heart, but] him—ic will do so before it's done with him. IT had 
wasn't to be turned off that way. Stacy herself, laid enough power over Edward, and enough memory o/ 
about with her staff, bat the ugly brute would have |the past, tomake him swear against it except so 
finished her, only for me. Tdon't suppose Nixon meant |mach at such and at such time, and for a while he was 
that, but the dog was savage, and some men, like him, | Very particklar ; but one used to entice him, and an 
delight in cruelty. Well, 1 beat the dog off ; and then ‘other used to entice him, and I am not going to say 
J had to he!lpthe poor fainting woman, for she was | but I might have managed him differently; I might 
both faint and hart. J didn’t much like bringing her | have got him off it—gently, may be ; but the pride got 
here, for the people said she wasn’t lucky ; however, ‘the better ofme, and I thought of the line T came of, 
she wanted help, and [gaveit. WhenlI got her on pee how T had married him who wasn't my equal, and 
the floor,t | thought a drop of whisky would revive (such nonsense, which always breeds disturbance he- 
her, and, accordingly offered her a glass. I shall |tw'xt married peopre; and I used to tave, when nay be, 
never forget the venom with which she dashed it on/|it would have been wiser if I had reasoned. Any way 
the ground. things didn't go smooth, not that he neglected his ein- 

‘ Do you wantto poison me,’ she shouted, ‘ afther|Ployment: he was industrious, and sorry enough when 
saving my life,” When she came to herself a_ little, | the faalt was done; still he would come home often the 
she mide me sitdownby her side, and fixing her | Worse for drink, and now that he’s dead and gone, and 
large grey eyes upon my face, she kept rocking her | finger is stretched to me butin scorn or hatred, | 
body backwards and forwards while she spoke, as well think may be [ might have done better; but, God de- 
as I can remember—what [ll try to tell you —but | fend me, the last was hard to bear.* 
can't fell it as she did—that wouldn't be in’ natare.—| “Oh, boys!” said Ellen, “if you had only heard her 
* Ellen,’ she said, and her eyes fixed in my face, * I voice when she said that, and seen her face, poor ould 
wasn'talways a poor lone creature, that every roffian | Lady Stacy, no wonder she hated the drop, no wonder 
who walks the country dare set his cur at. There was|he dashed down the whisky.” Pare’ 
full and plenty in. my father’s house when I was|% “You kept this mighty close, Ellen,” said Mike; “I 
yeung, but before | grew to womanly estate, its walls | [ever heard wt before.” : a 
were bare and roofless. What made themso?—drink| “I did not like coming over it,” she replied; “the 





bed of a dying mother, where was he?—they had 
raised a ten gallon cask of whisky on the table in a 
arlor, and astride on it sat my father, flourishing the 
ge pewter funnel in one hand, and the black jack 
streaming with whisky in the other; and amid the 
fumes of hot punch that flowed over the room. and the 
cries and oaths of the fighting drunken company, his 
voice was heard swearing “ he had lived like a king, and 
| wouLp die like.a king !”"’ 














face was red; and when I laid cheek close to her 
lips besa a to ok oe feel her breath, it 
was hot---very hot; she tossed her arms, and they were 
dry and burning. ‘The measles were about the coun- 
try, and | was rp ace for my child. It was, only 
half'a mile to the doctor's; [knew every foot of the 
road; and so leaving the door on the latch I resolved 
to tell him how my darliut was, and thought I should 
be back before my husband's return. Grass, you ma 
be sure, didn’t grow under my feet, I ran with all 
speed, and wasn’t kept long, the Doctor said---though 
it seemed Jong to me. The moon was down when I 
came home, thoughthe night was fine. ‘ihe cabin 
we lived. in. was in a, hollow; but when [ was onthe hill, 
and lookeddown where I knew it stood a dark mass, I 
thought I sawa white light fog coming out of it; I rub- 
bed my eyes and darted forward as a wild bird flies to 
its nestwhen it hears the scream of the hawk in the 
heavens. When | reached the door, I saw it was open; 
The fume cloud came out of it, sure enough, white 
and thick; blind with that and terror together, I rush- 
ed to. my child's cradle. I found my way to that, in 
spite of the burning and the smothering. But Eller, 
Ellea Murphy, my child, the rosy child whese breath 
had been hot on my cheek only a little while before, 
she was nothing but a cinder. Mad as I felt I saw how 
itwasinaminute. ‘The father hadcome home, as I 
expected, he had goneto the eradle to leok at his 
child, aud dropped the cradle into the straw, and, una- 
ble to speak or stand, had fallen down and asleep on 
the floor not two yards from my child. Oh, how I flew 
to the docior’s with what had been my baby; I tore 
across the country like a banshee; | laid ic in his arms; 
L told him ifhe didn’) put life init, I'd destroy him and 
his house. Hethought me mad; for there was no 
breath, either cold or hot coming from its lips then. I 
couldn't kiss it in death: there was nothing left of my 
child to kiss—think of that! I snatched it from where 
the doctor haddaid it; 1 cursed him, for he looked with 
disgust at my child. TThewhole night long | wan- 
dered in the woods of Newtownbarry with that burden 
atmy heart.” 

“But her husband, her hasband! inquired+Larry in 
accents of horror; “what become of him!---did she 
leave him in the burning without calling him to him- 
self? 

“No, answered Ellen; “I asked her, and she told 
me that her slneks she supposed roused him from the 
suffocation in which he mst but forthem have perish- 
e!. He staggered out of the place, and was found 
soon after by the neighbors, and hved leng after, but 
only to be» poor heart broke Man, for she was mad 
for years through the country, and many a day after 
she told me tha: siory, my heart trembled like a wil- 
low leaf. ‘And now Etlen Murphy, she added, when 
the end was come, do ye wonder | threw from yer hand 
as poison the glass ye offered me! And do you know 
why | have tonld you what tares my heart to come 
over!---because | wish to save you wao showed me 
kindness, from what L have gone through. Its the 
only good | can do ye, and, indeed, its long sitice I 
eared to do good. Never trust a drinking man; he 
has no guard on his words, and will say that of his 
nearest friend, that would destrey him soul and body. 
His breast is hot as the breath of the plague; his tongue 
is a foolisy, as wellas a fiery serpent. Ellen, let po 
drunkard become your lover, and dont trust to prom- 
ises; try them, prove them all, befure you marry. 

“Ellen, thais enough, interrnpted Larry, “1 have 





—whisky! My father wasin debt; to kill thought, |'@st is hard to tell.” ‘The girl turned pale while she 
he tried to keep himselfso that he could not think ; he |Spoke. and Lawrence gave hera cup of water, “It 
wanted the conrage of a man to look his danger and|"™us' be told,” she avid; --the death of her father proved 
difficulty in the fice, and overcome it ; for, Ellen mind | the effects of deliberate drunkenness. What | have 
my words, the man that will look debt and danger 
steadily in the face, and resolve to overcome them. 
ean do so. He had not means, he said, to educae his 
ehildren as became them: he grew not to have means 
to find them or their poor patient mother the proper 
aecess ries of life, yet he found the meansto keep the 
whisky cask flowing, and to answer the bailiffs’ knocks 
for adiission by the loud roar of drunkenness, niad, as 
itwWas wicked. . They got in at last, inspite of the care 
them oat, and there was much fighting, 
buat not to death; and while the 
we werecrying round the death. 


unable to think or act. 

*T jrad one child,’ said Stacy,.tone, a darlint, blue- 
eyed, laughing child. [ never saw any so handsome, 
never knew any so good. She was almostthree years 
ould, and he was fond of her---he said he was, but its 
a quere fondness that destroys what it ought to save. 
It was the Pattern of Lady-day, and well | knew that 
Edward would not return as he went; he said he would, 
he @'most swore he would, but the promise of a man 
given to dtink bas oo more s.tength in t than.a rope of 
sand. | took sutky,and woul ln ugo; if 1 bad, may be} 
it would not have ended so. The e came on, 
and I rhoug baby breathed hard in her cradle, | 












Some time ago in Ircland, because thes 


heard enough---the two proo!s are enough without 
words. Now, bear me. Whatdength of pasishment am 
I to have! 1 wont say that, for Nell, theres a tear in 
‘your eye that says imore than words. Look---I'llmake | 


to say, shows what may happen from being even once | 20 promise---but you shall see; I'll wait yer time name 


it; LH stand the trial." 
And I'm happy to say, for the honour and eredit of 
the country; that Larry did stand tne trial---his resolve 
was fixed; he news so mach as tasted whiskey from 
that time, ané Effen had the proud satisfaction of know- 
ing she had sp#ed him from destruction, They were 
. married li afier Easier. 1 wish all Irish 
maidens oul foilow Eileus exam le. Womda could 
fat deal to prove that “the eusi taste in lifes isa 
age too much!---that “ONLY A DRoP*is a temp- 
n fawl if avresisted. 


You may win a friend hy doing tun a service, but, in 
nine ca: es out of ten, you will probably lose him again 




















a took the ca pet ch ec aathcoe | 


if you reqaire him to do you one. : 
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Sr. Jonny's Davr—rae 24th June.—We are request- 


ed to say, that it isthe intention of the Brethren o 


Troy, to celebrate with becoming solemnity, the natal 


day of our patronsaint. While noticing this subject 
we would suggest to the various Lodges of the land 


whether the appropriate observance of this day, would 


Notwith- 
standing the persecution we have gone through, from 


not be attended with beneficial effects. 


our enemies, and the almost culpable apathy of ou 


friends, we have every reason to believe, that there is| 


a large number of our brethren, who are not only will 
ing, but extremely desirous of resuscitating their vari 
ous Lodges, and again resuming their labors, and it ap 


pearsto us, that no better opportunity can offer, tha®| D's horse to go ina sulkey ; Mr. B‘s horse, with a 


im the observance ofthe 24th. If one town has no 
strength enough todo honor tothe day, let other 


unite with them, and thus united, the number can be 
Brethren in this way, may be 
brought back to renew their fellowship ; and thus the 
incipient steps willbe takento our re-organization.— 


made respectable. 


Some of our most-respected brethren appear to enter 
tain tthe opinion, that on a resumption of labor, opposi 
tion and persecution will again ensue. 


a mistake. The eppositionand persecution of forme 


years, with some little exception in the first stages of it, 
was entirely poxiricAL, and the leaders of that warfare 


found to their cost, that although they were instrument 


al in inflicting serious injury to the Order, yet it proved 


a deadly upas to their schemes in tatshape. Politica 


Anti-masonry, therefore may be considered as dead, 


and no petty demagogue, would think of making capi 


tal out it at the present time, unless he was insane.--- 


To those who are opposed tothe Order from principle 
it is our duty to convince them by “ our walk and con 
duct,“ of their error, and in the neighborhood of such 


the proper observance of the day, could not, and would} 


not, give any cause of offence. 
a prominent place in the * infected district,” fully war 
rants us inthe premises we have assumed. 
never stood higher in the public estimation, both as re 


gards respectability and numbers, than in that and 


other places we mizht nime.’ 
We throw out these snggestionsto our brethren 


and we hope they will meet with their approbation by 
If the principles of our time-honored Order, 
are worth cherishing, le: it not be said, that we are ei- 


EFFORT. 


ther afraid orashamed to proclaim them. 


Let th 


24th of June, 1840, be a Masonic Jubilee---an era 


from which, as masons, in this State, partieularly, w 


may have the same reason to rejoice, asdid the cap. 
tives of ancient times, when the cry was—‘* who a- 
mon you will go upto the building of the temple of 


the house of the Lord.‘ 


crau BoAr Rocwester.—This elegant and popu- 
lar boat has again commenced her regular trips, be- 
During the past 
the Rochester has been thoroughly overhauled, 
ew, and her cabins are furnished with furni 


tw his place and New-York. 
BeA80" 
painte | 


ne Tre most costly kind. 


ae Auli 
th : 


“i 


pertenced commander, Cap 
aid nis ny int Mr. Houenron, cannet fa 


This, we think 


Lockport, which was 


Masonry 


In addition to her ac- 
com modations of the past season, she has been furnish- 
ed wit) a larce namber of state rooms on her promen- 
may now be considered 
vet of the river, both as regards speed and 
q | witile she continues under the command 


hopimons,” of the public at 


On Wednesday last the Rochester visited Troy, with 
a large party of gentlemen and ladies, with an excellent 
band of music. The party, after enjoying“ themselves 
for an bour or two with their Trojan friends, return. 
ed highly ‘delighted with their visit, andthe courte- 


ous attention paid to them by the Officers of the 
boat. 





“IMPROVING THE BREED OF Horsgs.‘\—For the 
first time in life, we followed some 20,000 people on Sa- 
turday last to see an ‘ improvement in the breed of hor 
ses,’ by two men running two noble animals for two- 
hundred dollars aside on the Troy road. This match 
was made between Gen. Dunham on one side, and Mr. 
I. B. Briggs, onthe other. The Horses wereto trot 
18 miles without stopping, the best out, winning: Gen. 


r 


t| waggon, and to earry (wo men, to weigh 365 pounds, 


or its equivalent. Much betting took place (the usual 
accompaniment in+‘ improving the breed of horses,“ 
at the expense of the “ breed“ of men) on Mr. Bs 
horse, who appeared to be the favorite. 
knowing ones were at fault, this time. Gen. D‘s horse, 
won the race, by several rods. The time was 58 min- 
utes 10 seconds, quicker time than probably can .be 
found on record, for such a distance. Some estimate 
may be formed of the number of people present, from 
the fact, that from the Patroon‘s to the turning point, 
four miles, either side of road presented one mass of 
heads. 


Llowever, the 


r 





To our fair readers we particularly recommend for 
their perusal, the excellent tale, under the usual head. 
It affords a moral, that may affordsa useful hint for 
after life. 








Law Rerorm Meetine.—-A meeting of citizens has 
been held recently at Lockport, for the pupose of try- 
ing to made some reformation, not among the lawyers, 
but thelaw. The proceedings of the meeting embody 
a greatdeal of good sense; butit went all do. The 
lawyers get into the legislature, and then they made 
the laws to suit themselves, and they would be great 
dunces if they didn't. 


‘ 





Legislature.--- On Monday, in the Senate, the 
Hon. Luther Bradish, President of the Senate hav- 
ing reeovered from his indisposition resumed his seat. 
Col Young, from the Select Committee to which 
was refered the petitions on the subject of the repeal 
of the excise law presented a written report on that 
subject, which he read. The report states that the 
conclusion the committee has come to is, that statuto- 
ry provisions would not further the cause of temper- 
ance. ‘l'wenty times the usual number of this report 
were ordered printed. 


, 





e 





A Soldier in Trouble.---In the Boston Municipal 
Court, on Saturday last, Ransom Clark who so wond- 
erfully escaped, after being shot through the body in 
different parts, and left for dead by the Indians, at the 
masssacre of Major Dade’s detachment in Florida, in 
1836, was tried and convicted for passing a counterfeit 
three dollar hill, purporting to be on the Fulton Bank 
of this city. The jury, however, accompanied their 
virdict with a recomendationto mercy. 


(GP Madame D’ Ansar, (better known to the litera- 
ry world as Miss Boryey) the authoresgof “ Evelina” 
and Cecilia, died in London on the Sth of January. 





t. 
ij 








Female Heroism.—While two small children, a son 
and daughter of Paul Ellis jr. af South Dedham Mass. 
were picking cranberries together on Tuesday last, 
beth fell into the water. A woman in the neighbor - 
hood seeing or hearing them, hastened to the spot by 
wading into the water up to her weck, succeeded in 


rescuing the boy, but the girl was drowned befare she 
could be rescued. 





White Slavery.---The editor of the St. Louis Re- 
publican says, that a few days ago he saw a white 
man in that city taken away asa vagrant and publicly 
sold to the keeper of a livery stable for the sum of 
one dollar. This sale took place under a law passed 
by the Missouri Jegislature of 1835. 


Mr. Whitney gives his fourth evening's entertain- 


ment, on Wednesday evening next. Ourreaders can 


not spend a little money to a more profitable account, 
than in hearing him. 








sit] 


INTELLIGENCE. 


A Juvenile Monster.—The following are some par- 
ticulars relating to the boy Herve, who has been afres- 
ted in Paris for the mutder of his infant sister, last Au- 
gust. The little monster is wine years old:—The 
commissary of police. ona second interrogatory, elic- 
ited from the boy this confession:—My mother-in-law 
beat me, and had no love for any one but my sister. 
When she had another little girl, I saw that i should 
be still more hated by her, and I determined to kill my 
sister. I knew that alkali was a poison, but was sure 
that the apothecary would not sell much of it to a lit- 
tle boy like me. I went to the pharmacy at No. 22 
Rue Richeheu, where they gave me a small quantity. 
I returned six successive days, and procured each 
time asmuch more. Thinking [had enough, I took 
an opportunity when alone with my little sister, to make 
her swallow it by opening her mouth. I don't know 
whether she swallowed :t all, or whether she threw 
some of itupin crying. I then took a large pin and 
forced it into her ear, which I covered with her cap. 
She died almost immediately afterwards.’ The com- 
missary, horror-struck by the cool and unconcerned 
manner in which this frightful recital was made, repre- 
sented that he had not bettered his condition by the act. 
He replied with great quickness—‘Oh I did not intend 
to kill only my youngest sister; I should have easily 
got rid of the eldest and would have poisoned my mo- 
ther-in-law if I could have obtained poison enough.’ 
The boy has been transfered to the hands ot Procur- 
eur du Roi, and the body of the infant is ordered to be 
aken up and examined. . 





One’s Mother.—Around the idea of one’s mother the 
mind of man clings with fond affection. It is the first 
dear thought stamped upon our infant hearts, when 
yet soft, capable of receiving the most profound im- 
pressions, and all after feeiings are more or less high in 
comparison. Our passions and our wilfulness may 
lead us far from the object of our filial love we may be- 
come wild, headstrong, and angry at hercouncils or 
opposition; but when death has stilled her monitary 
voice, and nothing but calm memory remains to reca- 
pitulate her virtues and good deeds: affection, like a 
flower beaten to the ground bya rude storm raises up 
her head and smiles amidst her tears. Round that 
idea, as_we have said, the mind elings with fond ai- 
fection; and even when the earlier period of our loss 
forces memory to be silent, faucy takes the place of 
remembrance, and twines the image of our departed 
parent with a garlard of graces, and beauties, and vir- 
tues, which we doubt not that she possessed. 





An item of Wall street brokerage —A countiyman 
brought $150 uncurrent money to the city, ninety days 
since, and had it discounted; an agent of the transac- 
tion has watched the operation; the same 
passed through seventeen hands 
rage and discount hag cost exac 
loss of $50 more than the principal 








in the 88th year of her age. 











A shocking resull of carelessness in the use of fire 

arms occured in St. Louis on the 29th ult. A Mrs. 
MeGilney had a pistol, which she supposed unloaded, 
and snapped it at a Mrs. Emnis without producing any 
effect. She then snapped it at Richard Russel; the 
charge—for it was loaded—exploded the bail entering 
Russell's left eye, penetrating through the socket into 
the brain, proceeding through that organ and making 
its exit at the backpart of the skull, Death necessari- 
iysoonensued. The unhappy woman became fran- 
tic. 








Death from eatimg poisonous roots.— We regret to 
state that on the 29th ult. a daughter of Mr. Kinne,| 
aged 14 years, of Barrington in this county, died from) 
eating poisonous roots. The circumstances of the 
case, as near as we can glean them from many flying | 


rumors im circplation, are these. During the inter-| 


mission of school hours, a number of the scholars went 
into a neighboring wood to procure gentian and sweet 
Sicily roots to eat. Not being sufficiently acquainted 
with that kind of raot, they mistook cicuta or poison 
hemlock tor it, of which they ail eat freely. Near the 
close of the school in the afternoon, the one mentioned 
above sickened and died ina short time. Soon after 8 
or 10 more of both sexes were thrown into horrible 
convulsions; but we are happy to learn that strong 
hopes are entertained of the recovery of them all. 
[Penn Yau Democrat. 





We understand that Mr. Wm. Odell, of the town of 





Clinton who threw his little son on the fioor two or| 


three weeks since, with such violence as to cause his 
death, died himself on Sunday the Ist inst. He had 
been partially deranged for some days, the effect it was 
supposed of religious excitement, imbibed at a_pre- 
trieted meeting in his neighborhood.— Poughkeepsie 
Telegraph. 





Miserable Villians.—To young men in Illinois have 
been arrested for the murder of their cousin, waylay- 
ing and killing himin cold blood, while he was on his 
way to Indiana, forthe purpose of robbing him. The 
sum total of their plunder was thirty dollars! They 
have confessed all. 








St. Augustine, March 6.---Indians.---The blood- 
hounds seem to be doing a good business. Intorma- 
tion from Middle Floii la states that two of the dogs 
followed up an Indian trail recently, and canght one 
Inlian. They throttled him, threw him down, and 
secured him. The Indian, on being relieved from 
his perilous situation, told the man who had charge 
of the dogs to keep on and they would find mere Indi- 
ans---which it is said they did, and captured four more. 
This latter is not certain. That one Indian has been 
caught by means of dogs, is certain. 





Great Rebbery.---The jewelry store of S: C. Keyes, 
at Grand Galf, was broken open a few weeks sit ce and 
robbed of Watches and jewelry to the value of $10,000. 
‘I'wo men, Clinton Clark and Gould Marry, are sus- 
pected of being the perpetrators. 





A Giant of Giants.—The Proprietor of Peale’s Mu- 
seum in New-York, has procured an engagement with 
a giant subject of King Leopold. The man is between 





learning and was supported 











COMPANION. 
~ ORATORY. 
Fourth evening’s entertainment, —New Selections.— 
Cuaries Wuiryer, Professor of elocution, res- 
peetfully announces to the citizens, of Albany, his 
fourth Lecture, with new Pecans Pr? ag 
ing, March 25th, at 8 o'clock, at the Aj sa- 
loon, No. 2 Greene, cor. State-st. “Mr. Wiktoey will 
elucidate his delivery by new and original Diagrams, 


Parr 1. 





Davs or Oxp---Forty years a 
nonsense had no advocate, 
ed out of doors. ; 
Forty years ago---there were but few merchants in 
the country---few insolvent debtors, and they rarely 
nares fordept. — 
orty years ago---young ladies of the first respecta- 
bility tearned music, but it was the humming of the 
spinning wheel, and learned the necessary steps of dan- 
cing in following it. Their pianno forte was a loom, 
their parasol a broom, and their novels the Bible. 
Forty years ago---the young gentlemen hoed corn, 


: generally kick- 


Fourth act of the Merchant of Venice—Duke, Shy- 
lock, Bassanie, Antanio, Gratiano and Portia, 


chopped wood at the door, and went to school in the , Shakespear 
winter to learn readihg, and writing,---and arithme-| Ode on the Power of Eloquence, Clarey. 
tic. King Lear’s’Pergonifieation of the Tempest, Shakespear. 
Forty years ago---there was no such thing as balls Grator Puff, » : 2! > : lore. 
in the summer, and but few in the winter, exceptsnow | Alexander's Feast, a ° - - Dryden, 
alls. The Passions, - - . - - Collins, 
| Forty years ago---If a mechanic promised to do| Tyke Power of Fashion, - - . Philips. 
|your work, you might depend on his word, it wouldbe|Greece, - - °- -  - + Byron, 
|} done. 
| Forty years ago--when a mechanic finished his work, rr 
ihe was paid for it. Eulogium on Antoinette, - - = - Burke 
| Forty years ago---printers were paid, and terefore| Hoosier Hyperbole, - - - - Prentiss 
jenabled to pay their depts. What a falling off. paar mw. 








WARRISBD. 


THE MANNER OF THE FOLLOWING ORATOKS. 


| 


ional . > - MF Saco Cla 

Oo Thursday, 12th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, Rasloo So « * : : Wit 
Mr. Chas. Gay, merchant, to Miss Elizabeth A. daugh- Supposed Speech of John Adams, - - Webster 
\ter of Green Hall, esq. all of this city. Base attack on Eloquence, - . - Walpole 
On ‘Thursday evening, A the Rev. T. Seymour, Replication, - - - - - - Bi 
| Mr. George Topping, to Miss Maria Golden, all of this | The dying Speech of Robert Emmett, Freedom's last 
ci 


Champion in Ireland. 

SINGLE TICKETS. 
Admitting a Lady and Gentleman, 25 cents. Triple 
for two Ladies and a Gentleman, 50jcents. Family $1- 
Front seats cushioned and reserved for those who escort 
Ladies. 


EW BOOKS—W. C, LITTLE has received 
N Goodrich’s Pictorial Geography of the World, parts 7 and 
8, price 5s 
Douee's 


| io Catskill, an the 8thinst., by the Rev. Joseph F. 
| Philips, Caleb Croswell, editor of the Catskill Record- 
\er, to Elizabeth Jane, only daughter of Horace Willard 
esq. all of that village. 

-On the 11th inst., in Charlton, Saratoga co. by the 
Rev, John Clancey, Nathan H. Brown, esq. of Charl- 
ton, to Miss Amanda, youngest daughter of N. Hall, 
late of Southeast, Putnam co. 





only. 
illustrations of Shakespeare and id ancient manners. 
c. 


Hayward’s Ne* England Gazetteer 
r 7 " ‘The American Flower Garden Directorye # 
In Penn Yan, on Friday morning last, Stephen Rice,| Thepirit of the W numeurous piates, 
Esq. aged 28 years. <_ ise armet. 
In Boston, on Sunday morning, 8th inst. of o's Biographica eee t Oe, 
fever, Mr. Edward Noyes, of the firm of et yr The Rejected, "addresses, by the Beaiths. 


Noys, in the 32d year of his age. 
no Sunday, 15th inst, Frances Lucinda, youngest 
daughter of Daniel Adams. 

At Cairo, on the Ist inst., of the scarlet fever, Pink- 
ney, youngest son of the Hon. Joseph Blanchard, in 
the 5th year of his age. 

In this city on Sunday, the 15th inst., Mrs. Ann 
Elizabeth, wife of William Todd, in the 29th year of 


Wheatley on the Book of Comimon Prayer, 

The Comic Latin Grammer, 

The English Comic Almanac, 1840, 

Horne J'voke's Diversions of Purley > 

Oxford Tracts for the Times. 
_ Pictures of the French by themselves 

Buxton on the Slave Trade. "sg 
Hunt’s Merchant’s M 


March, 
‘The Lady's Beck ond LadioeCampenicn, and iladelphi 
Casket for March. a> and tho PitaAlghis 


« 
—?_ 


q 


her age. Laudor’s Imagumary Conversations, 4 vols. 
On the 27th of January last, at her residence in the Mintell's W hd the Peninsular War, 4 vols. 


The Naturalist’s Library, ceeterces pir 


French Lewcr Paper, Fancy Note Papers, Wafers, Medallions 
Wax, &c 


Champs Elysees, Paris, Mrs. Elizabeth K. M. Hay, 
relict of the late George Hay, of Virginia, and danghter 
ofthe late James Monroe, Ex-President of the United 
States. ; 

In New Yew York, Sarah Benedict, wife of Martin 
Benedict, 40. Bernard Lamb, 40. James Smith, 
printer, 54. Catharine wife of Joseph G. Stanton, 38. 








‘AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The fullowing Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive subscrip'ions and monies on its 














#4 and 9 feet high, well proportioned, and of enormous John Fash, 65, Clarissa, daughter of D. C. Higgins,| William Boardman, New York City. ° 
strength. It is said that he can raise from the floor|/? mouths. Caroline,daughter of Aaron Smith, 25.| Tallnage Fairchild, Coxsackie, ~Saa 
three men of ordinary size hanging to each urm at the Martin Ward, 60. | Charlotte Coey mans, 38. Susan, jo = Teh, C. en 
same time ; and on one occasion he threw a man weigh- a oo a en 31. a — ee 5S beep to. 
ing 170 pounds upon th f of er of Samuel Coles, 1 year. AnnO’Neil,22. Sarah,| 8. D. Sanh, . > a 
§ 170 po Poa the roof of a two story house. =| | i«, yor Monilaws, 23. John F. Daniel Lob- Sooeph — Peagheep 
; stein, M.D. 59. Charlotte, wife of William Fogal,| 72°" 5: "eee: West: : 
Lynch Law.—On Saturday evening a couple of men |23- , Blanchard Powers, Gow , 
rh nn ane ek the grocery of Mr. = seme Cornanghp Wi 
ell, corner of Chure alker streets. Th j amos M' Kava, Lockport. 
were brought back and taken into the store, relieved CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. Francis P_ Mile, Kingston, U, C. 
— plunder, and the choice given them of being EACH MONTH, Ae Lo Aaa » Wheeling, Va. 
taken to p » or of settling the matter on the spot | Temple Enc | Albany ad THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 
by taking twenty-five lashes with a cow skin. They | Temple R- A. Chapter, | Albany 3 da blished every Saturday - 
preferred the latter to an incarceration ia the her Temple Ledge, tee Pree h ia hoe rae rage alae 
and afterwards at Blackwell's Island, and stripping off kone, Trey het 4 Tonal, OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAVERN, ALBANY. 
their coats each received their stipulated quota of Apollo Chapter. Troy “S Deesday Texms —To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
stripes, with which were laid on with a strong arm and Phocsis tea sae seek Mi Cents ayear, ‘Yo subseribers who receive their 
reine bein and they were then turmed into the street | vars Seen Bese | memes | Number, "ho tae pazabie an iaroasint ofthe 4th 
eae o. Oes Mount Morich, Louisville, Ky. | Ist & 34 Gaturday, one year. Back comedaent at all times furnished. - 

















For the Amerie, Ma, mic Register and Lisdeury Companion. 
LINES, 


Suggested on hearing a lady quote the words 
* And whatis love—an empty sound.” 


Lady, upon its mother’s knee 
Seest thou that infant fair, 
Eowreathing round its dimpled hands 
Her locks of raven hair. 


Its soft nine eye so sweetly rvised 
Te the fond mother’s face, 

As though ‘twere all the heaven it craved 
To rest in her embrace. 





| 

| 

And as its lips of coral hue 

To hers are warmly prest, } 

And she feels the gentle throbbings 
Of its pure and guileless heart. 


Then lady ask the mother fond, 
And the one with flaxen hair, 
Whose lily arms entwine her neck, 

If love has lingered there. 


List! the mother’s lips have parted,— 
What is it she would say 
Her eyes are filled—on her quivering lip 

The words have «ied away 





And the sweet infant heeds thee not, 
Save to turn its bright face to thee 

And give thee a loak with its dovelike eye, 
That would bid all doubting flee. 


And lady look again, dost see 
That youth in beauty’s pride, 
Whispering words of tenderness 
To the bright one at his side. 


What is’t that calls the rosy blush 
To the fair’ maiden‘s cheek, 

And bids the flash of her dark eye 
A softened joy bespeak. 


And, tell me why the faithful wife 
O’er the wide world will roam, 

Unmurmuring bear the ills of life 
Whilst pleasures wait at home. 





To cross the dark and stormy deep, 
Her friends of childhood leave, 
And place her fate confidingly 

With one who may deceive. 


’Tis love—'tis holy love and ne'er 
Has been a holier known, 

Save when the saviour of mankind 
Left his loved father’s throne. 


But gentle lady his dear love, 
By thee has ne’er been found, 
Else I would not have heard thee say 
That love’s an empty sound. ‘ 
YLORA. 
Albany, March, 1840. 
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KARKER’S MOUNTAIN. 
Carlisle, Schoharie County, 

Bleak Hill! Stern watcher o'er the way 
That weary western traveller treads, 
Thy form of state and forehead grey, 
Which the dark hemlock‘s shade o'er spreads, 
Surmounts the hills that round thee lie, 
And seem a plain beneath thine eye. 


They seem a plain, while far below 
The real plain, half veil’d in mist, 
Which creeps along its surface slow, 
Seems asa mighty lake, 1 wist, 
Bound by the Mobawk‘s silver thread 
And n sleeping in his bed. 


They know thee not, who only view 
Thy Sombre summit, far aloof 
Ahi! who can know thee as I knew 
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What Aen eden oanseh Wakes” 
When like thy rabbits; wild aed tree” 


I joined thy ‘squirrels in their glee. 


They know thee not; for an elysian mead. 
Lies in thy bosom like a laughing girl, 
Where happy herds in sacred shelter feed, 
And grape i. gracefully their tendrels curl, 
Thy forests and thy fields. are full of bliss, 
Thou art a giant full of gentleness, 










P. Jr. 





MORN. 


By Mrs. J. L. Gray, Easton, Pa 


Morn is the time to wake, 
The eyelids to unclose— 

Spring from the arms of sleep, and break 
The fetters of repose : 

Walk in the dewy dawn abroad, 

And hold sweet fellowship with God. 


Morn is the time to pPray— 
How lovely and bow meet 
To send our earliest thoughts away, 
Up to the mercy-seat! 
Ambassadors for us, to chim 
A blessing in our Master's name. 
Pd 
Morn is the time to siInc— 
How charming ’tis to hear 
The mingling notes of nature ring 
In the delighted ear! 
And with that swelling anthem raise 
The soul’s fresh matin song of praise! 


Morn is the time to sow 
The seeds of heavenly truth, 
While balmy breezes softly blow 
Upon the soil of youth! 
And look to Thee, nor look in vain, 
Our God, for sunshine and for rain. 


Morn is the time to tove— 

As tendrils of the vine, 
The young affections fondly rove, 

And seek them where to twine! 
Around thyself, in thine embrace, 
Lord, let them find their resting place. 


Morn is the time to Shine, 

When Skies are clear and blue— 
Reflect the rays of light divine, 

As morning dew-drops do: - 
Like early stars, be early bright, 
And meit away like them in light. 


Morn is the timeto Weep 

O'er morning hours misspent— 
Alas! hew oft from peaceful sleep, 

On folly madly bent, i 
We've left the strait and narrow road, 
And wandered from our guardian God. 


Morn isthe time to Think. 

While thonghts are fresh and free, 
Of life, just balanced on the brink 

Of dark eternity ! 
And ask our souls if they are meet 
To stand before the judgment-seat ? 


Morn is the time to Die, 
Just at the dawn of day, 
When stars are fading in the sky, 
To fade Vike them awayv— 
But lost in light more brilliant far 
Than ever merged the morning star. 


“Morn is the time to rrse* 

The resurrection morn— 
Ursprineing to the glorions skies, 
On new-found pinions borne, 
To meet a Saviour’s smile divine 

Be such ecstatic rising mine. 






















. / From the Picayuac . 
A WERRY GRAVE EXHORTATION. 
I believe you is'nt married, Ned! 
You dosen't know the sveets, 
Vich vaits upon the appy state, 
Vich one in Marriage meets! 
The bussum's varm emotions, Ned, 
And the drops vithin the eyes, 
And thenice vashed things; and the daraed 
stockins, 


Mia all them tender ties? 


You don’t know vat it is, Ned, 

Vhile lying in your bed ; 

To gaze on careful voman’s form, 

Vhile the breakfast things is spread ? 
Ven youden’t vant to get up, Ned, 

’Cos the kh. /er feels so niece; 

And she says ‘‘von’t you av another cup, 
And this ere other slice ?” 





Vhule the fire is burnin bright; Ned, 
And all upon the chair 

Your linen and yer draw’rs, Ned, 

Is a hanging up ‘to air?” 

I axes every heart, Ned, 

Vot is’nt made of steel, 

If you ean sit before that fire, 

And not a varming feel? 


Oh, werry few indeed, Ned, 
Knows ven they're truly appy, 
Vhen the baby is fetched in, Ned, 
* To kiss its lazy pappy!” 

* Yon ittle, dincy, pincy, ting, 

Its mammy tum and eat her; 

You besseb babe, it was so thweet, 
It tdodn’t be no thweeter!” 


You dod a blessed angel you, 

It pullsits pappy’s hair ; 

Take fingers out of pappy's cup, 
Don’t cry den, thweetest—there ! 
Oh fie! to spill all pappy’s tea, 
You naughty, ducky, d ney, 
You onéy, doney, roguey poguey, 
Thweetest, thugar, thincy !” 


Oh, Ned, there is some minite, ven 
The sternest hearts vill quiver; 
Just let a baby spill yer ter, 

Vhile you's beneath the kiver! 
Von little hand vithin yer hair, 
The tother in vour cup: 

Don't vonter if ve sometimes feels, 
As ve could * eat ‘em up,“ 


A SCOT’S LUVE SANG. 


By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


Could this ill warld hae been conirived 
To stand without mischievous woman, 
How peacefn’ bodies wad hae lived, 
Released frae a’the ils sae common! 
Bur since it is the waefu’ case 
That man maun hae this teazing mony 
Why see a bewitching face? 
—O had they no been made so bonny! 


I mizht hae wandered date and wood, 
Brisk as the breeze that whis'les o’er me, 
As careless as the roe-dur’s brood, 
As happy as the lands before me; 
I hae screwed my tnnefu’ pegs, 
And carolled moantain streams so gaily, 
Had we but wantit a’the Megs 
Wr glossy e'en sae dark an'wily. 


T s»w the danger feared the dart, 

The emile. the air, an’ a’sae taking, 
Yer open laid my wareless heart, 

An’ gat the wonnd that keeps me waking. 
My harp waves on the willow green ; 

O wild witch notes it hae nae ony, 
Si" e’er Psaw that pawky queen, 

Sae sweet, sae wicked, an’ sae bony! 





